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JANUARY 1941 


CARNIVAL IN NEW ORLEANS 


Five Poems 
I. THE ARRIVAL OF REX 


P a flat river fringed with misty banks, 
Trailing the shattered image of their ranks, 
With silks aglitter like medieval queens 
Comes the flotilla of the King of Beans. 


The van deploys two sportive men-of-war 
Home from charades held by a dusky shore 
With bloody ritual, and at their sides 

A courteous rover for the Empire glides. 


And then majestic Folly’s royal barge: 
Never has keel upborne so bright a charge 
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Since on the Indus Alexander slept 
While subjugated kings shooed flies and wept. 


A dreadnaught under frivolous ribands floats, 
And freighters, yachts, high-galleried riverboats, 
The Hiram H., the Texas, and the Dolly 

Puff in a gaudy squadron after Folly. 


Above the decks and the convened parade, 
Over the scepter, wig, and coarse brocade, 
There loom like tripled scepters, six great guns 
On the gray hulk of thirty thousand tons: 





And up the heavy level flood they climb, 
Passing the silted handiwork of time, 
Narvaez’s weedy corslet, and the bog 
Where dead De Soto bivouacked in his log; 


Lagoons of pirates, who for Jackson fought, 
Their barbarous arms in civic perils bought; 
And shaded houseboats, where in hungry eyes 
The old Kentucky boatman’s gusto dies 


Up, up they climb, by fragile sunlight warmed, 
Where carvels crept and gilded frigates swarmed; 
Up, up, where Jesuits pressed behind the slavers 
And carpet-baggers followed Yankee traders. 


Up, up, until gray towers mark the place 

Where bright successive empires lavished grace, 
And when the world revolved, in secret sold 
The green plantation for expedient gold 
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Up, up, till guns salute the King of Folly! 

Flags wave; crowds cheer, but with some melancholy, 
For Folly’s dynasty lasts but a day, 

Only a day he holds official sway. 


Il. THE ARRIVAL OF THE ZULU KING 


Above the basin in the thick air 
The shrilling wings of music beat; 
The black king with a painted stare 


Arises from his unctuous seat. 


Like vines, a dark humanity 

Clambers the row of crumbling houses, 
Hanging the caverns on the quai 

With wreathes of bright barbaric blouses. 


The Zulu King leans from the boat. 
The crescent moons beneath his eyes, 
And full moon on his mouth, denote 
That he is sorrowful and wise; 


The beads and feathers mean he’s gay, 
And the burnt cork on the brown skin 
Means the complexion should betray, 
For once, the heart’s black gift for sin. 


The Zulu King holds up his hands. 
On his quick head and limber knees 
Shines the resurgent stealth of lands 
Untouched by cold corrosive seas. 
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Firecrackers pompously resound 

From wall to wall in mimic war; 

His prancing minions hope the sound ‘ 
Is all that rulers languish for; 


They hope to reproduce the joys 

Of civilized armies crashing head on, 
They hope to let him hear the noise 
And taste the stench of Armageddon. 


Ill. BOEUF GRAS 


Boeuf Gras is coming! Back, stand back! 
Butchers in ceremonial black, 

With badges under jowls, precede him; 
A ruffled Cupid feigns to lead him 
Though he but stands there on his float, 
Garlands festooning sides and throat. 
From green rosettes his horns arise, 

A sprig of laurel shades his eyes, 

And fruits and shellfish, roasts and bread, 
About his gilded hooves outspread 

In placid homely plenitude, 

Attest the buxom joys of food. 


Heavy with flowers and repose, 

With massive neck and slender nose, 
His slow archaic gaze recaptures 
Meadows with calm digestive raptures; 
So let no ironies annoy him 
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Though stockmen usually employ him 
To lead fat steers on board the boats; 
For Feet must trot when Belly dotes. 
His crew is reconciled to this; 

The flesh hems in the spirit’s bliss, 
The flesh must run and pant and worry 
If Bombay duck perfumes the curry. 


May strangely seasoned viands ease 
The diligence of his votaries! 

Let truffles, okra, garlic thrive, 

Let oysters from the Gulf arrive, 

Let black, long-handled skillets brew 
Béchemel’s sorcery anew 

Till sun-burnt Time himself could wish 
To trade his slide-rule for the dish 

On the plaid cloth. There smiles abound; 
There the tall bottle going round 

Hails with a classic eloquence 

The Beast’s sweet-flowered indolence. 


IV. SIDE STREET BALLAD 


There was a drunk in a barrel-house, 
Febo was his name; 

Drank for a week hand-running, 
Eight days it was the same. 


Next night he heard them saying, 
“Why is your face so long? 
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You don’t want to stand for drinks now, 
You might just sing us a song.” 


“My home’s too far to remember, 
My money all is gone. 
I'm heading no place to sing about, 
And I better be moving on.” 


Then an old man in a corner 
Set up the Spanish wine; 

Eight times they broke the mugs out, 
Till Febo had drunk nine. 


Spigot-boy dragged him to the alley, 
Looked his pockets through. 
Somebody stole his shoes and coat, 
His pants got stolen too. | 


At dawn was a wealthy stranger, 
Came and viewed the wrong; 

As to himself the stranger said, 
“Febo, sing me a song.” 


“Friends were all out for 2 good time 
I never sang a thing. 

Now somebody stole my shoes and clothes, 
Now I ain’t right to sing.” 


The stranger said, “Sing anyhow 
Of how your friends are gone; 

Of the dark doors down the alley. 
Sing of the mud you're on.” 
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Febo raised his head and sang. 
Saw no one standing there, 

But dry mud growing golden grass, 
With roses everywhere. 


V. WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Equestrian Jackson’s iron arm salutes 
Derelict maskers veering through the dawn; 
Unmindful of the dwindled festive hoots, 
Dazed in the bright debris he curvets on. 


The Zulu King, bereft of retinue, 

Sleeps well behind a nickelodeon; 

Folly has bid his friend the mayor adieu, 
And two unequal sways alike are done. 


The soldier gazes on the empty air, 

His human eyes a smoothly sculptured blank; 
Arches and Latin shadows haunt the square, 
And the great stream grinds at the fertile bank. 


Boeuf Gras arises to his peaceful hay, 
And whistles on the river start the day. 
Howard Baker 
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THE PROCESS 

Hi: 

The struggle for existence is not over, | Int 
The struggle for existence is uncut 
And is continuous and nature’s veiled 
Precision is everywhere and Man’s 

Unveiled mistakes strive to ingratiate: 
Yet the factories are correct; though they are not inspired, they go, 


They conjure things from things, make clocks of crooked time. 
Ni 
And rhyme knits sense to sound, music M 


To meaning and music to music: this 
Precision is treacherous and it deserves 
Suspicion and is accused and damned 
On trial (but the rhyme holds in the end). 
Serene society permits these complex balances and leisure: the 
Rage to spend, realize, exhaust the loadedness of all the dice. 


And the nice etiquette of travel lies In 
Enshrined in motion for the simplest heart; 
On the face, cosmetic’s still supreme. 
Though the face fail of its new effect, 
The art was present when the impulse urged. 
The power plant breeds in isolation like a rabbit the 
City of anonymity; problems, though a million muscles are in- 
volved, ‘Oke 


Stay unsolved and the suspiration 

Comes, reminds that silence is not still, 
Begets the paranoiac and at dawn 

The night goes home to the bed of day 
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Arising to be magnificent! 
History is perpetual motion, paychecks unbroken intervals, 
Interests work like symphonies, processes are inward: strong. 


How long (answer!) does the icebox take 
To grow too old, to haunt its humming womb? 
And ghosts of automobiles go home 
To Heaven from their Cemetery. Now 
Lovelier the Ford and Frigidaire! 
Not only in philosophies opposites kiss, yes something glues 
Minute to minute, kiss to kill and human living to human dying. 


Then sighing the machines cease, wait, 
Are listeners at last and faces of 
Existence take on naturalness, the dance 
Takes on the dancers and the unnatural 
Fertilization buds the debutante. .. 
How break the rhythm? Even the wheelless dust will flower 
In wheels and rings and roses, the secret process is a naught. 


Yet caught in the circular frame: gold 
Transformations enter from far time 
And seem to be. The skin under the fur, 
The brute behind the act, the god within 
The man, all burst out, are dissipated. 
The magic book stands; opens; is the symbol contrived from 
The transformations: the book, the statue, the crystal process, 


The progress! the miniature! the 
Illusion! the manufactured practice 
Of socialism!‘ the mad alchemist 
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Of souls and food! Houdini of 
The rent! Process does not aim, it is, 
The aimless thing is cancerous, absolute, even unfamiliar; 
Though at any moment, stress paraphernalia of the whore! 


Yet more: for man the struggle is to add 
The wager on the racehorse to the cost 
Of the party, law’s deep problem to fame: 
The votes to pennies, the payable bills 
To the rooms, well cleaned. Addition is all. 
The mask is no matter, it is made. Even the dream is a means 
For we dare not claim anything is wasted, anything left over! 


Parker Tyler 


MIRACLE 


Ensnared within the stubborn ego of the shy 
His spirit beat about its cage of reeds, 
Proud unto bitterness and numb with rage. 


Can you not set it free, oh gentle hand? 
Oh quiet touch, can you not lift the latch? 


Sometimes a smile works miracles. 
No seven times marching round and round and round, 
No silver shrilling bugle toppling walls, 
But a smile only. And the cage! But where? 
Gone totally—vanished into the clear air, 
Flown, the wing-fraying, the wild-eyed despair! 
Florence S. Edsall 
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TWO POEMS 


SCOTLAND FROM AMERICA, 1938 


Dull sky for wall in the east, but I look past, 
Knowing the neutral ocean lounges across, 

And the traveling waves will totter home at last, 
Lapping into the little bays of Ross. 


And if I greet you, you who are sad and apart, 

Whom history left after courting you a while, 

Will the Clyde be brighter for the warm wish of my heart, 
Will the Glasgow tenements fall, will Dundee smile? 

And what of the folk at Kyle? 


It is seven miles from Glenuig to the railway track, 

And Macdonald the boatman has lost all the vigor he had, 
And his two braw youngsters won’t come sailing back: 
No place in the glen for a lively lad 

(They were saying the wind was sad.) 


If you have a handclasp for the miners of Fife, 

What then? You have seen the sinister sun 

Slink behind slag-heaps and cottages. What of the life 
Of Tam at the corner? (Tam atthe kirk!) Have done. 
Not this time the English who won. 


I know that the Castle Rock shines gay in the morning 
(I remember): the undulant Princes Street crowds 

Do not seem to have read the strange notice of warning, 
Yes, written up high in the clouds 

Like banners—or shrouds. 
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I remember I drank cottage milk in Glen Falloch 
(Just like that. There was nobody asked me to pay), 
But there’s refuse and oil in Loch Lomond at Balloch 
And there’s worse things than that by the Tay: 

Who will sweep it away? 


Dull sky for eastern wall, but I look through 

Eastward and onward. Are the hills now clear? 

If you climb (as I did) on the Pentlands, what of the view? 
—Oh, in High Street pubs they chatter over beer: 

Come slow, new year. 


ULYSSES’ LIBRARY 


Here in the cool and book-infested den, 

Hid from the Irish sun by storied shelves, 

They tread, seeking no truth, loving themselves. 
Each waits his hour, the devils whisper “When?” 
(God yawns to hear the lewd travail of men.) 
The mincing mind of Best politely delves 

Into dull sins of genius. Trapped by spells, 
They lend an ear who scorn to borrow pen. 

But circling Stephen’s heart lie armored elves 
Striking unfatal wounds, for love is blind 

And blithely digs its populated Hells. 

There Self keeps Stephen-Hamlet from his kind, 
Laughs like a frightened nun at cap and bells, 
And turns the shrieking mill-wheels of his mind. 


David Daiches 





THREE POEMS 


EXEMPTION 


Even though 
Himself the ruthless 
Breaker of hearts 
Finds only his own 


In fragments 


Before him—even so 
Would there 
Were statues 


And not this seed walking— 


And oh definitely 

If all things are clad 

(With one grave exception ) 

In the pure white light of reason— 


Let love be exempted, 
Let love be the reason. 


CREED 


I believe in no 
Deterrents 


I do not believe 
In any, not even 
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The most golden 
Knight-errantry 


I believe in 
The reconciling 


Force— 
The glorious 


Fountain-head 
The safe delivery 


In the evening of a bright 
Clear day of Herod’s life 


At Herod’s door. 


DAS RHINEGOLD 


In that country, in this— 
It might be the Sun: 
Yes it could be 
Here on the range 
Our strange wild 
Terrible infatuation 
Grows, inhabits 
Feeds upon itself 
Fixed at night 
Upon the lake 

By day upon 

The Tiger’s eyes 
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And all the heavy 

Wintry, cracked 

Red hands, absence 

Sorrow, separation 

All our Northern 

Heritage serves 

Only to release these slaves to this 
Bevy of doves 

This purple and gold barge to 
This shimmer of leaves— 
This Light to 


Light yellow as her hair. 


And to your care another 

When she so young and fair 

Looks out upon the evening air 
Remember, the women of 

The Rhine, they also might have been— 
They also are so fair. 


Only if what we have had of her 
We might grow stalwart enough 
To keep—the music in her step 
The sunlight in her hair 
And many’s the ruthless blade 
Would join me in the deed 
And leave, as I have, the wish 
To die in wintry air. 
Grace Baer Hollowell 
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THREE POEMS 


SEA RAIN, AND SAND 


Walk with the melancholy tides, 

And walk alone, 

Eyes grey with rain; 

Smooth the articulate sand— 
The graceful interminable ribs 

And faint snipe track. 

Imperturbable and blind 

The worn cliff waits above the fog 

While fingers swirl about its broken teeth 
Probing for the raw nerve 

That will be dying yet 

For centuries. 

The lean sea inverts, 

Thin lipped 

With the passion of ice black behind, 
Cools and adjusts liquid blades 

Whirring in the mind 

Until acutely they perform 

Their sometime function: 

Sheering the old dark blood 

That hangs 

Like dried tentacles 

From the rafters. 




















JOHN C. BEATTY 


THE SUNS RETIRE 


Pick up the sea bird, Dardanella, 
Mend you the wing; 

To broken rocks and the salt spray 
No sorrows cling. 


Booted white tunicked attendants 
Bear the sun fiercely 

Spitted on silver swords beyond 
The vagrant sea; 


Bearded Eurasians darkly hail 
The rising fire, 

And the West stares at its seared hands 
As the suns retire. 


POEM 


The world is weighted, drawn, and sharp 

As the hollow tip of a rattler’s fang. 

The scent of pine, the stench of rotting carp, 

Run up the nostril, prick it with the twang 

And scratch of sand poured softly on a drum 

Stretched taut into an agonizing hum. 

John C. Beatty 
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FIVE POEMS 


CAFE: RETROSPECT 


“Garcon, un café a la créme 

Et des croissants, s'il vous plait.” 

A slow sun moves into Montparnasse 
And scatters another day. 


Lundi, Mardi, Mercredi, 

It must be one of seven. 

Let’s say Samedi, and we'll be 
A little nearer Heaven. 


“Bonjour, monsieur!” Italian— 
His name? Ah, but your hair, 
It loves the fingers of the sun— 
His name—but do you care? 


Dimanche, Sunday, Lundi, Monday, 
Hundreds of years in these. 
Warmth and color and all the rest 
We take from Monsieur Matisse. 





Vin blanc, vin rouge—une carafe, garcon. 


Where were we before that night? 


Neither hiding nor seeking nor guessing nor finding— 


Vin rouge—hold it up to the light. 


How many people and how many sands 
And how many stars above. 
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How many minutes in Heaven—but one, 
One minute—and only one love. 


But one—and the body of Time 

In how many different poses. 

Garcon, s'il vous plait—a lovely white Time, 
And her arms full of poppies and roses. 


When I look very closely I find 
That all is composed in lines. 

I put them together like this 
In any amount of designs. 


Each pattern I make as I go 

And each any number of times 

But one for one moment—and when I let go 
I find that I find only lines. 


Darkness—ah, love, a vagabond night 

Has taken from us our day 

With a soft-whispered promise of stars—garcon, 
L’addition, s'il vous plait. 


THE DEFENDER 


He shall be nameless. 

Who can give to him 

The strict and tender appellation due 

To one whose birth provides an ample text, 
Where precedent is garment for the new. 
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He shall go uncompanioned. 

Where is friend 

To risk the narrow hazards of this place, 
Repudiate the standard color chart 
Whether of reputation or of race. 


He shall be undeceived, 

And being so, 

And drenched in understanding, know the lie, 
Be unconfounded by infinitives, 

To see, to breathe, to feel, to live, to die. 


He shall be most bereaved. 

Of usual 

And dear prerogative he shall have none, 
The magnitude of triviality, 

The ardent apathy of sun to sun. 


ALERTE 


Do not try to find the man 

Who holds this hour 

Within his hand, 

Composes the dial, twists the stem, 
Straightens the wrist, buckles the band, 
Adjusts the sleeve, and turns his step 
Through another door in another land. 


But in your searching look for one 
Who lingers where 
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The clock is wound, 

Observes the hour, forgets the time, 
Listens to words, hears the sound, 

Closes the window, shuts the door 

Of a house you know, on familiar ground. 


TO EIGHT 


This is the place called eight-years-old. 
This is the time by the little hand. 
The big hand does what it’s told. 


Here is trouble called two plus two. 
There will be capital, capitol, soon, 
And fun called what-shall-we-do. 


Here is a world of a million me’s, 
Some you’s, some him’s, and some her's, 
Houses, and flowers, and trees. 


Here is a place called sleep-in-bed; 
Here is another called wake, 
And all of these words are said. 


Some words are said, and some are heard, 
And some other words are read. 


And, anyway, what is a word? 


What isa word? It isn’t mine, 
Or his « 


And you come to a place called nine. 


r hers or to have. 
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IN THIS TIME 


Now, once again the cunning-bearded Jew, 
Routed from secret paths of perfidy, 
Beholds the mauled and lacerated world 

In the perpetual springes of his treachery. 


Foul and saliva-wise, reluctantly 
Appointed as distinguished vertebrate, 
He is, remember this, most opportune, 
Most indispensable, most fortunate. 


Grant him this place, the demon of mankind. 
He is enduring victim of the spite, 

Seed of delinquency, that must produce 
Extraneous Satan to effect the blight. 


And pale, repenting Christians still adore 
The frightful token in the sacristy. 

Observe the white Christ-body, Son of God, 
Hung high aloft, displayed in agony. 


Is this the ghost that comes to claim its own? 
This, then, the ultimate identity? 

We dredge the excesses of our love and hate 
And find ourselves ordained in savagery. 


Man of the crucifixion, leave the cross. 
Be whole again; attend the heart’s command, 


And walk in the sweet meadows of the morning 


Deny the thorn; show us the unpierced hand. 


Katinka Loeser 











NIGHT CLUB 


They need no words while the music blends 
Them, borne like a leaf on the fall and lift 

Of rhythmic sound. But when the dance ends 
Silence divides them, casts them adrift. 


Awkward and tense, inarticulate, 

Youth buffets a tide it cannot resist; 

Drowning she clings to a cigarette, 

For safety he touches the “charms” on her wrist. 


Words beat like breakers within his breast, 
“Charming, this blue enameled heart.” 

Her throat is tight, “I like this one best— 

The little gold Cross—don’t you think it smart?” 


A saxophone whimpers, the fierce tide ebbs. 
Rescued from silence—a shattering reef— 
From the Word Unsaid that hammers and stabs, 
Once more they float like a single leaf. 


Emma Gray Trigg 
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THREE POEMS 


THE QUEEN 


The peacock looked at the queen’s blue velvet 
As it spread so softly down her thighs 

And the jewels at her throat, he saw them too, 
And he saw the proudness that was in her eyes. 





The thrushes listened to the queen singing 

And were abashed when she stroked her golden harp 
And the water grew a film that reflected 

Her and hid the ugly spines of carp. 


The Ambassador walked on the grassy lawn 
Near the queen surrounded by her court. 
Said: All of them that looked upon 

Her have brought us but a pale report. 


The queen looked on the peacock in wonder, 
She heard the thrushes and her harp was still. 
The beard of the ambassador she stood under 
Seemed like a storm cloud on a nearby hill. 





DIES IRAE 


Black velvet hangs on the cathedral walls. 
The organ, death-struck, is wailing. 

They read the office in the sanctuary stalls, 
The beggars kneel at the iron paling. 
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The hearse must be back in town by three. 
There is an hour for death, an hour for tea. 
Hostlers must curry the mournful mare; 
Oats do better than graveyard air 

To polish her black and glossy sadness— 
Than all this plush Gregorian madness. 


CONQUEST OF THE MIND 


How did I rise with all this armor on? 
Who put this halberd in my hand? 
How is it all the enemy are gone, 
And I am sovereign of this land? 


Here is a stretch that Caesar once disputed, 
Here Horace was, his Sabine farm, 

The chains of Euclid once this land computed, 
What amulet had they, what charm? 


The pride of an alderman may get a bloody nose, 
Conqueror be sledged down like a sullen ox, 

But here are colors to relight the rose, 

And folk that have survived the pox. 


Augustine Bowe 
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JOHN LANDLESS IS LANDSICK 


Across five continents 
My prostrate body lies 
All of my capitols 
Utter the same cries 





Dark names of towns where fear 

Prowls in the market place 

Speak to the ages 

Of our hearts’ disgrace | 


Sun of melinite | 
At dawn I am afraid 

To hear your bombshell sputter 

In subterranean shade 


And when the moon climbs high 
On balconies of light 

Our death is scented by 

Its lily of dynamite 


Is this my heart that sounds? 

Is this my pulse that beats? 

I ache in Barcelona | 
In Guernica’s red streets | 


My feet touch China where 
The dying children stood 
In Palestine my forehead 

Blushes with young blood 








IvAN GOLL 


I ache in my old oaks 
Downed by the fusillade 
Depriving the dull plains 
Of their paternal shade 


Oh tell me in what tongue 
I can sing now unwanted 
Words are exhausted 

And the spirit haunted 


Under what minaret 

In what cathedral spire 
Must I inter my cymbals 
My secret and desire 


Death prowls the stricken land 
And roars across the sky 

Silent in my retreat 

Of whitened bones I lie 


Oh I am landsick as 
The animal that must 
Hatch out the ancestral sob 
In its nocturnal dust. 
Ivan Goll 
[Translated by Clark Mills] 
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TWO POEMS ha 
pa 

RHAPSODY IN D SHARP N 
Te 


The fishmouthed trumpets blare 

in the cracked brain. 

Naked Lorelei watches by the sea 

across from the L 

up the seaweed stair. 

Drum skin stretches 

and the gut booms 

in the fourth dimension of rented rooms. 

Hand me this, hand me this 

on a silver platter 

everything reduced to its own shoes does not matter. 
The mouths weld 

in the deep forge of a kiss. 

The terrible jelly of water, the good gold of beer, and 
the white clay of milk have something, count up to ten, 
see what it is, that hides behind doors, that have been 
shut by the fist 

which is scarred, 

untrusting 

rusting with its iron blood. 

The idle dead, 

the tidal dead 

roll over, 

roll over and over on the sunken bed. 

Build a new cross out of the rolling moss. Nails in 
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hardware stores are made when the old gods aren’t 
paid. 

New kings, new faces, new places. 

Take a trip 

to some of the cities, 

that curl on your lower lip. New gods, new names on 
the door with one name for three rings. 

New kings with putty thrones, 

and old despots with wrinkled bones. 

God’s children were found 

wandering in a daze. Their eyes were noisy in their 
forehead, and their x-ray fingers were taking the cancer 
out of good-bye, and their other eyes 

were taking the dancer out under the summer sky. 
The flood breaks out of the mind, and there is a thing 
to say to Thor’s Hammer, to the hammer’s claw 

that punches the spike of opinion into the 

skull, and draws it out when the wound is acid. 

If this isn’t enough for us, nothing ever will be, if 

the window sharp and clear, and cut in squared dark 
isn’t enough, think of the ones with thin coats 
making a religion of their own in the park. 

Think, and look at the scars of those too tough 

for thinking. Play that number again. 

Make it walk from those keys, and knock out the red 
dreams before the siren in the throat screams. 

Then go home, look out that squared window 

and divide all this by two, 

and by God you'll know something then 

that could take a drink, and kill you. 
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HOSPITAL 


The white wheeled death goes wheeling by, 
the starched nurse pushes it 

before the morphine quieted eye, 

the broken wife says, 

Sunlight Goodbye. 


Ward, BRAIN, 

works when the needles are still. 
The last visitor, PAIN 

walks up and puts its red elbows 
on the sill. 


Inject, Inject in the Babbitt’s flabby arm— 
Drain here the thinking power, 

the market’s-7, and the test is plus 4, 

the drugged eyes see the wasting of life 
and God runs this hour. 


Yes, God, I say, All of Him 

goes with the hypodermic into the limb. 
Yes, God, I say to sickness 

and He makes little the wickedness. 


The wards add up to boxed loneliness, 
The hands add up to still reaching. 
The mouths add up to called names. 
The wounds add up to open teaching. 
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Go a little more, beyond the great cells of pain, 
a little deeper than the housed blood 

and you'll see the spirit again. 

It is here stretching to the fingertips, 

it is here giving a kiss of all beauty to the lips. 


The flowers breathe off infinity, 

the rubber wheeled chariots 

roll by 

and Pain hunches there with her red elbows 
waiting to eel into the body 

when the morphine leaves 

the glazed eye. 


There is tomorrow and its blind hope, 

there is yesterday and its old dream 

there is the wickedness going into the antiseptic soap. 
There is now, and all things that seem 

out of hand, out of mind, out of eye. 


The morphine, the ether calls 
through all the halls 
for a little while, goodbye. 


J. Calder Joseph 
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POETRY AND THE THEATRE - 

bi 

a eleven plays' “poetic” from beginning to end, Maxwell | 
Anderson, America’s chief verse writer for the theatre, has ‘ 
produced very little poetry. It is not that the “poetic” is neces- | . 


sarily opposed to poetry. There is poetic poetry (“How sweet th 
the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!”), just as there are poetic ok 
prose, poetic scenes, poetic happenings, poetic people. It hap- | * 
pens that good poetry today is rarely poetic; is often, as in Cor- 
biére or Williams, anti-poetic; and shows itself at its most char- 
acteristic when it is trying to make poetry out of a kind of 
experience to which the poetic had previously been alien (like 
traffic in Whitman, economics in Pound, kidneys in Joyce). For 
refusing to dip from the moonshine and whippoorwill wells of 
the past, Rimbaud’s “poetic old junk,” modern poets have had 
to pay heavily. For the public constantly regurgitates what is 
new in poetry, though it will swallow any quantity of the poetic, 
whether it is poetry or not. 

It is because he is poetic that Mr. Anderson is so popular, 
though this is not the reason for his failure as a dramatic poet. ‘ 
In fact, the best of his plays, Winterset, happens also to be the 
most poetic—with its striking river-bank setting, its hurdy- 
gurdy, gangsters, Molnaresque fantasy, and melodramatic suspense 
—and did not fail to carry off its quota of prizes and box-office 


receipts. Despite its textureless philosophizing about “this hard An 
star-adventure,” its lovemaking that declines into a’ 
I will take my hands anc 

and weave them to a little house, and there vau 

you shall keep a dream... ; 

‘Eleven Verse Plays, by Maxwell Anderson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. hoy 
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and its hero’s wisecracks, painfully mimicking Hamlet's fitfully 
bitter wit, the play has genuine inventiveness and even, here and 


xwell | there, a touch of illumination. Anderson’s theatrical personifi- 
» hs cation of Judge Thayer, who condemned Sacco and Vanzetti, as 
1eces: 1 an old man, half-witted, wandering through America to argue 
sweet | that in spite of everything justice has been done (a sort of 
poetic 


pharisaic Ancient Mariner), is, to me, the author’s most subtle 
; hap- and completely realized character—far superior dramatically to 
1 Coe his Elizabeth, and Mary of Scotland, who seem more diversified 
3 ry in psychological respects. The Judge’s lines, too, perhaps because 
“— their speaker has a specific living theme, possess a precision and 
= decorative integrity unusual in Anderson’s theatre, dispensing 
ii with the unfortunate imagery with which the author habitually 
a tal bombards the infinite. 
shat is} 19 Wénterset the stark anguish of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
poetic, clamorously portrayed by Anderson in Gods of the Lightning 
(1928), was poetized with a formula of salvation through death. 
opular, The critics applauded the writer’s “elevation” of his subject to 
ic poet. the “level of the universal”; and doubtless the later play is the 
be thej better of the two. Yet the transformation of the all-too-prosaic 
hurdy-| into the poetic was not accomplished without cost. Mr. Ander- 
uspense son is no seer of visions; despite his leaning towards metaphys- 
»x-office] !cal oratory, his sensibility is basically realistic, practical, diurnal. 
ris hardj And in order to lift his drama off the ground, he had to contrive 
a “star-wagon” philosophy that dimmed the outline of events, 
and opened the door to ghosts, vague rhetoric, and spine-chilling 
vaudeville, like the bloody apparition of the murdered Shadow. 
In the eleven verse plays since 1929, Mr. Anderson has learned 
Co. how to let his fancy play about historical episodes, working them 
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into a pattern of love, nostalgia, and hope. He has moved ex- 
peditiously from Elizabethan England, through Colonial Amer- 
ica, nineteenth-century Austria, contemporary New York and Flor- 
ida. In each case, however, the historical subject has merely pro- 
vided a change of scene. The joinings that lock real events solidly 
together into drama have not been penetrated. Though the pieces 
are rich in theatrical bits, no plot coils up out of them; thus the 
characters cannot develop heroic stature, but tend to idle about the 
stage seeking a reason for existence. Their speeches are footnotes 
(frequently quite long) to the action, rarely part of it. As personae 
they are thin and abstract, and often behave without motivation, 
except for declarations of desire expressed in the most general 
terms. 

Nor has Mr. Anderson created or unearthed new types, as the 
realistic American theatre has succeeded in doing. His queens, 
noblemen, thugs, adolescents, are invariably stock figures grown 
familiar through the motion pictures. 

Consciously or otherwise, Mr. Anderson seems more inter- 
ested in arguing for his philosophy of life than in any particular 
happening, past or present. Each of his full-length plays turns 
upon a love story, essentially the same in all. A potentially 
perfect romance is frustrated by another need, political (the 
crown in Elizabeth, Mary, etc.), social (Wingless Victory, Win- 
terset), or private (High Tor, Key Largo). While an assort- 
ment of contemporary topics are touched upon—the decay of 
aristocracy, race prejudice, class injustice, revolution and abso- 
lutism—the mechanism of the play is always the love affair, 
and the issue always a certain omnipresent danger of “dying 
within.” I cannot say whether Mr. Anderson favors love or 
some other faith as the life principle. Elizabeth gives up Essex 
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for “the crown” and is fated to become “the queen of emptiness 
and death”; in contrast, Washington in Valley Forge puts aside 
a love affair, but thinking of the Revolution declares, “I'd have 
died within if I'd surrendered”; again, Prince Rudolph in The 
Masque of Kings commits suicide rather than assume the crown 
because he’s “learned from the little peddler’s daughter how to 
keep faith with the little faith I have beyond time and change.” 
Perhaps the author's point of view is summed up by King in 
Key Largo: A man must die 

for what he believes .. . 

and if he won't then he'll end up believing 

in nothing at all—and that’s death, too. 

This black alternative, which crops up regardless of time, place, 
or situation, is “relieved” by a sort of devil-may-care come-and- 
get-me facing of the end on the part of some characters, and 
by the sudden immortal whisper in others that “yet is my heart 
a cry towards something dim in distance, which is higher than 
lam and makes me emperor of the endless dark even in seeking.” 

No doubt Mr. Anderson means his message to be, ultimately, 
one of hope, in that people are ready to die for something. To 
me, however, it is entirely depressing, with much in it of popular 
science and the endless revolution of the spheres. 

Since Mr. Anderson thus poetizes history, he feels no obliga- 
tion to it in matters of story, characterization, or literary style. 
The last is especially important in considering his work in rela- 
tion to poetry. Mr. Anderson’s rhetoric is neither archaic nor 
modern. Broadway locutions mix with Shakespearean leftovers, 
like beans in a pudding. 


Archduke John: 
. . . I was burdened once 
with one of these royal frumps. She’s back with mamma 
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and I’ve gone human with a chorus girl. 
But you might have helped yourself to a sweeter portion 
than you'll share with the prince, my dear. 


Currents of language developed by a dozen different cultures de 
and individual temperaments are siphoned into a single vat, | bl 
until all that is heard is the gurgle of school readings. To what | san 
age or etiquette, for example, could one assign the “wit” placed ki 
in the mouth of Sir William Howe upon his learning of the ot 
Continentals’ capture of British forage: “Sic transit horse-feed of 
mundi?” 

Here is neither the authentic reconstruction of the scholar, It 
nor the high convention of formal speech, nor the living lingo of 
of a folk, nor the singular texture of a lyric poet or contempo- | ™ 
rary wit (Cocteau, Pound, Shaw) “modernizing” the past by 0 
compelling it to utter a new tongue. It is a language, half-pop- L 


ular and half-bookish, fit to be declaimed from a Mardi-Gras 
float by costumed figures representing British Queens, the Red- 
coats, Puritan Fathers, Rip Van Winkle’s Dutch bowlers, the 
Emperors of Europe, and other members of the waxworks society. 

Rhetoric so lacking in inner tone is not given a special magic 
by being set up as verse. Nor is verse in the American theatre 
something new and tender, a “beginning,” as Mr. Anderson has 
contended. Quite the opposite. It has always been here, and 
has commonly identified itself with the most barren academicism. 
The first native play professionally performed in America, The 
Prince of Parthia, by Thomas Godfrey, was a tragedy in blank 
verse. From this eighteenth-century take-off, imitations of 
Shakespeare continued without pause to reach for poetic immor- 


tality, though each was soon forced to plead with Boker’s Lan- 
= Here let me rest, till God awake us all. 
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American poetry outside the theatre could come to life because 
it was less dependent upon large audiences with a provincial 
demand for “great art.” Whitman, of course, struck the strongest 
blow at the “Shakespeherian rag.” “... all the old imaginative 
works,” said his Preface to November Boughs, “rest, after their 
kind, on long trains of presuppositions, often entirely unmen- 
tioned by themselves, yet supplying the most important bases 
of them.” 

Poetry in modern America, as elsewhere, has tended to define 
itself by qualities that have made the purely formal distinctions 
of prose and verse inapplicable. Stein’s Four Saints is recognized 
as poetry in the theatre, regardless of the way the lines are printed 
on the page. And the speech in which the Sphinx in Cocteau’s 
La Machine Infernale weaves a spell over Oedipus— 


. curled like the sea, a column, a rose, muscled like an octopus, 
contrived like the setting of a dream, above all invisible, unseen 
and majestic as the circulation of the blood of statues, a thread that 
binds you with the volubility of the fantastic patterns of honey 
falling on honey. ... 


—can scarcely be driven from poetry on the claim of Mr. Ander- 
son that “prose is the language of information and poetry the 
language of emotion.” 

Mr. Anderson’s verse plays, though sometimes more flexible 
than their nineteenth-century counterparts, belong to the “classi- 
cal” tradition that visited upon hundreds of towns in the pioneer 
West such names as Athens, Olympia, Hannibal, Waterloo, Alex- 
andria, and other evocations of “the great.” It seems certain 
that the fate of the imaginative theatre rests less with them than 
with the arduous, if at times pinched and aborted, experiments 


f 7 
ae pee, Harold Rosenberg 
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REVIEWS 


FEARING’S COLLECTED POEMS 


Collected Poems of Kenneth Fearing. Random House. 
ENNETH FEARING'S first book of poems, Angel Arms, 
appeared quietly in 1929. It was not until six years later 

that his second volume, Poems, was issued by an obscure pub- 

lisher. The year, 1935, was one in which the literary politicians 
of the Left were solidifying what seemed at the time to be their 
positions, before personal quarrels and the vagaries of international 
power politics had done away with poems in which clenched 
fists, noble workers and red dawns abounded (particularly in 
the concluding stanzas), when Fearing still found it possible to 
write of “millions of voices become one voice . . . millions of 
hands that move as one.” It had taken him over ten years to 
write his first two books; the last two, Dead Reckoning and The 

Agency, were produced with somewhat more ease, apparently, 

in half that time. Now all four have been collected into a single 

volume. 

Contemporary civilization has been anything but reserved in 
providing its satirical writers with abundant horrors; and Fear- 
ing, who gathers up-to-the-minute horrors with all the eager 
thoroughness of a bibliophile cackling over pagination errors, 
has as much cause to be grateful to civilization’s provision as 
have Mr. Céline, Mr. Faulkner, and Mr. Henry Miller. With 
more anger than hate he probes the choicest exhibits: “the daugh- 
ters, living but mad,” Hitler and Jack the Ripper, “dreamworld 
Dora and hallucination Harold,” the “gutters, scrapheaps, bread- 
lines, jails.” 
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The child was nursed on government bonds. Cut its teeth on a 
hand grenade. Grew fat on shrapnel. Bullets. Barbed wire. 
Chlorine gas. Laughed at the bayonet through its heart. 

It is a civilization of gunmen and dope addicts, madmen and the 
dead, “realistically” presented and remarkably like the tabloids. 


ms, Fearing’s horrors are rigorously prevented from assuming the 
ter tortured shapes of those neo-surrealistic hobgoblins that, popping 
ib- out at us from certain poems in increasing numbers, seldom say 
uns Boo with sufficient clarity or conviction. 
eit The world of Fearing is nothing if not metropolitan. He is 
nal as involved in, and fascinated by, metropolitan existence (with 
ed | __ its “touch of vomit-gas in the evening air”) as Frost with his 
in New England landscape, decorated with commonplaces, and Jef- 
to fers with his prop boulders and gulls. There is no relief or 
of escape from the city, from the “profitable smile invisible above 
to the skyscrapers,” “the loud suburban heroes,” “the lunch-hour 
he boredom,” “the street that sleeps and screams” where “only desire 
ly, | and profit are real.” The occasional references to “cool valleys,” 
gle “fresh green hills,” and “scented air from the fields” seem almost 
exotic and unreal. West of New Jersey there is scarcely any 
in world—Butte and Detroit and “the empty barns of the west” 
ar- are only names, faint in the smoke of Manhattan Island. Held 
rer by this life in a futile ambivalence that has persisted for fifteen 
rs, years, Fearing’s mood appears to have changed little from the 
as “fly-specked Monday evening” of Angel Arms to the “cham- 
ith pagne for supper, murder for breakfast” of the most recent 
th- poems, although the tone has become increasingly harsh. In the 
rId ticker-tape, the radio, the tabloid, the pulp magazine and the 
id- | advertisement he has found an objective correlative that has 


never deserted him. 
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“The idea underlying my poetry, as well as anything I write, 
is that it must be exciting; otherwise it is valueless,” Fearing 
has written. “To this end it seemed to me necessary to dis- 
card the entire bag of conventions and codes usually associated 
with poetry and to create instead more exacting forms which, in 
all cases, are based on the material being written about. Besides 
being exciting, I think that poetry necessarily must be understand- 
able. Everything in this volume has been written with the inten- 
tion that its meaning should disclose itself at ordinary reading 
tempo.” Elsewhere Fearing has very conveniently supplied critics 
and readers with the names of those who have influenced his 
work: Maurice Ravel, George Grosz, Walt Whitman, and Carl 
Sandburg. 

Far from discarding “the entire bag of conventions and codes 
usually associated with poetry,” he has rather taken over and 
extended techniques of the anti-poetic common to both Whitman : 
and Sandburg, supplementing them with more raucous tricks 
not unknown to the soap-boxer, the radio orator, and the side- 
show barker. Principal among these are the device of repetition, 
esteemed also by the writer of advertising copy; and the device 
of listing and cataloguing. Many of his poems depend almost 
exclusively upon them, one of which, X Minus X, is represent- 
ative: 


Even when your friend, the radio, is still; even when her dream, 
the magazine, is finished; even when his life, the ticker, is 
silent; even when their destiny, the boulevard, is bare; 

And after that paradise, the dance-hall, is closed; after that theatre, 
the clinic, is dark, 


Still there will be your desire, and hers, and his hopes and theirs, 


1s 
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Your laughter, their laughter, 
Your curse and his curse, her reward and their reward, their dismay 
and his dismay and her dismay and yours— 


Even when your enemy, the collector, is dead; even when your 
counsellor, the salesman, is sleeping; even when your sweet- 
heart, the movie queen, has spoken; even when your friend, 
the magnate, is gone.* 

Such a poem as Jack Knuckles Falters makes use of the news- 
paper-montage treatment employed by Dos Passos in the “News- 
reel” sections of U.S.A.: 


STAGGERS WHEN HE SEES ELECTRIC CHAIR 


Five days after war was declared, I was hoping for 
a pardon from the governor, 

But evidently the government has forgotten its vet- 
erans in their moment of need. 

What brought me to the chair 


WILL RUMANIAN PRINCE WED AGAIN? 


Tag-ends of conversation become ironic exhibits in the first 
American Rhapsody: 


‘Collected Poems is full of changes, some of which may be worth noting. 
The third line of this poem, for instance, has been rewritten since X 
Minus X appeared in Poems; the line originally was: 


“Still there will be your desire, and her desire, 
and his desire, and their desire” 
Other revisions are even more interesting. A line in the Poems version 
of No Credit read 


“the reflection goes from the mirror; as the shadow, 
of even a Communist, is gone from the wall” 
It has been revised in this way: 


*, .. as the shadow, of even a rebel, is gone from the wall” 


In Denouement (Poems version), a single phrase, “Your party lives,” 
has become “Your brothers live.” Several lines from What If Mr. Jesse 
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“I killed her because she had an evil eye.” “We are not 


thinking now of our own profits, of course.” “Nothing 
can take back from us this night.” “Let me alone, you : 
God damn rat.” “Two rickeys.” “Cash.” in 


Conclusion has sections which depend on a manner of consider- h 
able antiquity: 2 


In the flaring parks, in the taverns, in the hushed 
academies, your murmur will applaud the wisdom ; 
of a thousand quacks. For theirs is the kingdom. is 

By your sedate nod in the quiet office you will grieve 
with the magnate as he speaks of sacrifice. For ( 
his is the power. 

Your knowing glance will affirm the shrewd virtue of 
clown and drudge; directors’ room or street-corner, 
the routine killer will know your candid smile; 
your handclasp, after the speeches at the club, 
will endorse the valor of loud suburban heroes. 

For theirs is the glory, forever and ever. 


In Denouement, question after question is followed by: 


James Should Some Day Die? catalogue the names of a number of per- 
sons, objects, and institutions the poet wished to dispense with; they ap- 
peared this way in Poems: 


“No more breadlines. No more blackjacks. No more 
Roosevelts. No more Hearsts. 


No more vag tanks, Winchells, True Stories, deputy 
sheriffs, no more scabs. 


No more trueblue, patriotic, doublecross leagues. 
No more Ku Klux Klan. No more heart-to-heart 
shakedowns. No more D.A.R.” 


This passage, in the Collected Poems, has been given a considerable 
going-over: 
“No more breadlines. No more blackjacks. And save 
us from the sheriffs, the G-men and the scabs. 


No more heart-to-heart shakedowns. No more Ku Klux 
Klan. No more trueblue, patriotic, doublecross 
leagues.” 
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not Morphine. Veronal. Veronal. Morphine. Morphine. 
ung Morphine. Morphine. 
you : . ° 
in a way that suggests the last lines of Sweeney Agonistes, scarcely, 
7 however, raising one’s admiration to such a pitch. Like the now 
amous ending of Dirge (“Bong, Mr., bong, Mr., bong, Mr., 
bong.”) it is successful in a way that so many of his repetitive 
lines never are, with their inescapable suggestion that the poet 
is merely nursing along a bad habit: 
Certain that each is forever doomed and lost, and 
there where he lies is forever damned, and 
damned, and damned, and damned. 
: [Net] 
Adjust to the present, and to a longer view. 
To cities shining in the sky tonight, and smoking 
in the dust tomorrow. 
Adjust the mothers. And the husbands. And the 
fathers. And the wives. 
(The Doctor Will See You Now] 
ere SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU LONG STRAIGHT STREETS, 


1p SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU WISE GUY, DUMB GUY, SOFT 
GUY, RIGHT GUY, FALL GUY, TOUGH GUY, 
SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU BLACK SKY ABOVE. 
[A Dollar’s Worth of Blood, Please) 


Although his vision of life in general, once limited largely 
to the vision of a New Masses cartoon, has broadened little, it 
is a tribute to his very real gifts (supplemented by a tempera- 
ment chary of uplift) that within such limits he has written a 

i number of the best poems deriving from a source that is at once 
narrow, born of immediacy, and stifling, and one that has fath- 
ered few poets of his sharp awareness. He is a genuine “nat- 
ural,” a figure rare enough at any time to be appealing. Even 
at the last, when his sour wit shows signs of having curdled, 
and when his repetitions and lists, forceful and effective in limited 
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amounts, become tiresome and mechanical, degenerating into a | 
facile and overwrought shrillness, there are still more than a 
few poems that are exactly what their author wished them to be; 
they are valuable and exciting. 


Weldon Kees 


TOPLESS TOWERS 


¥ 

The Arrow at the Heel, by Raymond Holden. Holt. - 
Poems and Portraits, by Christopher La Farge. Coward-McCann, | 198 
It would be possible to review almost everything in these two | Wit! 


books politely, were it not that one of them contains a true poem. 
Measured by that high standard, none of the other pieces will | 
quite do. 

How is one to recognize it if, above ten thousand aspiring 
verses, a true poem lifts itself? Only, I suppose, by putting a 
little distance between oneself and it, for an immediate enthusi- 
asm is an untrustworthy gauge. When, in November, 1933, in 
Poetry, I first came upon Mr. Holden’s Storm Over Rockefeller 
Center, everything about it, even the look of the narrow lines 
on the long page, seemed right. One was set shivering in a An 
steely blizzard; one was stirred by indignation against a decadent 
time. But sensory realism and indignation are not enough to 
keep a poem alive; indeed nothing withers faster than political 
indignation. 

The test of this poem is that as we come upon it again after 
seven years (and such years) it stands unimpaired. Whether 
the poet’s politics have changed does not matter. There is no 
stucco on the poem to peel with time; there is nothing askew , 
to buckle with shifting creeds. It has the simplicity of steel. , 
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Weather, with neither heart nor mind, 
Has wit enough to be unkind; 

Unkindly saying, fiercely showing 

That we, for all our magic knowing, 

All our designs and computations, 

Our strength and skill of hand that fashions 
This upward steel that need not climb 

Are heavier of heart and limb 

Than metal. Blow, O briny chill, 

Life is a tragic pei still 


With the poetry of other ages ringing in our memories, we 
can return to Mr. Holden’s meditation on a Fifth Avenue build- 
ing and find that the pre-doomed tower of his poem can stand 
without unseemliness among memorably doomed ones: 


Heardra hyntha; hes arot eardoc 
Sinc-fage sel sweartum aa. 


[Beowulf Il, 167-8] 


Fundamenta quatit, totamque a sedibus urbem .. . 


[Aeneid II, 611] 


And burnt the topless towers of Ilium... 
(Dr. Faustus] 


Churches and cities (which have diseases like to men) 
Must have like death that we have. 
[Duchess of Malfi} 


And now Mr. Holden again: 


A dream that since men stand aloof 
From elements and need a roof, 

A ninety-story roof will do 

More than the rafters over two; 

A desperate and upward thrust 

Of mad and misdirected lust 

To kill the uncomfortable rage 

Of living in a lifeless age. 

Blow wintriness, blow rainy wind 
Upon this building. It is blind... 


In this austere company such lines do not pale into imitativeness 
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nor lose their dignity. When Rockefeller Center is gone, it will tiful 1 
be fitting if this poem lives on as its memorial. is sm) 
None of the other poems in the volume would survive a com- | sional 


parison with great poetry, though two much slighter pieces ap- 
proach flawlessness. Peony is rain-fresh, fragrant. Only—it 


clutches its emotion half a minute too long. No Miracles escapes she 
that fault; nothing in it is too much said, and the unobtrusive | femane 
imagery (“gowms of plants,” “cloaks of loam,” “lace of root”) — 
seems to come straight from the subconsciousness to reinforce oven 
the mood. To the forlorn lover, nature is only something com And 
ing between him and the departing beloved and so it has no at- | as | 
traction except as it suggests her garments. Here imagery is Troll 
used with a singleness of intent which is characteristic of all | a 
true poetry, but which is not, unfortunately, characteristic of | been 
this volume. 

For most of the poems, in spite of their intelligence and sen- | ms 
sitiveness, are failures. They are not remembered even over- | a 
night, because the often fine Platonic phrases are all embedded | “Y®* 
in clutter. There is the clutter of incidental remarks, chance on 


associations, the clutter of tautology (“torn by time’s tearing,” 
“weighted under desire’s weight,” “beside my side”) and above % 


all the clutter of irrelevant imagery. | arnt 

The cluttered imagery seems the result of an unacknowledged, _— 
listless melancholy that drifts away from a thing half said. Every his 
analogy that the poet’s wandering attention touches is stuck on The 
the poems. One wants to scrape off the imagery like barnacles, sy 
and save beautiful philosophic fragments unencumbered. It is , M 
generally not “mixed imagery” in the worst sense of that term, | _ 
but it might as well be, whenever its extraneousness kills the a 
drive toward the center of the poem. Often a poignantly beau- Hos 
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tiful image, as when the beloved one is called “thought’s signal,” 
is smothered to death as Longfellow used to smother his occa- 
sional beauties with stereotypes: 


And so I part the curtains of my word 
And show them you, thought’s signal, life’s best bird. 


I think the chief cause of the clutter (if the cause be not list- 
lessness) is too long a line and too long a stanza. Mr. Holden's 
pentameters are overloaded; his tetrameters, on the other hand, 
often carry the fresh intensity of Old English gnomic poetry. 
And his sonnets—almost every one of them—would have depth 
and power if they were pared away and made into octaves or 
Troilus rhymes, or even octosyllabic quatrains. Even in the 
worst of these pieces Mr. Holden remains a poet, but he has 
been content to give us, too often, only a rubble of poetry. 


As for Christopher La Farge’s pieces, they had mostly served 
their purpose before they appeared in print; they are for birth- 
days, Memorial Day, a University Tercentenary; there are mem- 
oranda here of painful current events. Apparently the volume 
was pushed into print by the publishers, to follow up a very 
salable verse-novel of a few years ago. But Mr. La Farge would 
have been wiser to save these exercises and work them into the 
texture of his next verse-novel. For though they serve to keep 
his talent flexible, they cannot stand without a narrative interest. 
They are clear, pictorial, varied in rhyme and meter, clever in 
epithet, versatile in their imitativeness—but no more than that. 

Mr. La Farge imitates many poets, but his skill in imitation is 
best revealed in Mercy by Night, three stanzas with effectively 
interlocked rhymes, which catch the idiom of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ prayers: 
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Now with a cloud-broom sweep, of lacéd pattern, lassi 
Chaser of night, brushing asunder ane 
Dutiful stars. Make larger, generous mem 
Moors of darkness. Oh never mercy may fen 
Creep through such stickling, orderly fi © 
Star-sharpness winding! | girl 


This poem is by far the best thing in the book, and it reveals at John 
the same time Mr. La Farge’s talent and his limitations. For 
here is all of Hopkins except—except the essential thing: the 
inimitable sincerity, the churning compression, the agony fight- 
ing against the ecstasy of Hopkins’ prayers. 

Indubitably Mr. La Farge was very earnest, very sincere, in 
writing these verses. But who is not earnest in these days? The | 
earnestness of poetry is another matter, a lift into altitudes above 
the wastes of time; and that “upward steel” is not here. 


Elizabeth Atkins 





THE MIDAS TOUCH 


Goldboat, by Belle Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin. | on | 

The last decade has produced several good published verse- plast 
narratives and a number of poor ones, hybrids of the experi- 
mental variety, padding out lines to make blank verse out of 
what should be prose. Most of these have dealt with pioneer 
days, the Gold Rush, the Latter Day Saints, the Oregon Trail, 
or some other incident of established Americana. Belle Turnbull 
does not depart from the pattern. She writes of gold-dredging | 
in the Rockinghorse Range of Colorado and has as her char- T 
acters a miserly mine-owner, an honest and idealistic young plot 
dredger, a loving young mountain girl, a negro cook and others. dred 
The plot, if written in prose, would be reminiscent of the pulp cont 
magazines, but an excellent poet, apparently trained on the enor 
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classics, has made it into a charming verse-novel. Her ear and 
memory for speech-rhythms enable her to portray a character in 
a few bold conversational strokes. Leafy Buffin, the mountain 
girl comes to life at once as she comments on the arrival of 
John Dorn, the dredger: 

She told her pop when he swung down out of timber 

The minute he straddled square-toed over the doorsill. 

Said there sat God himself in a buzzwagon. 

Said he was color of rusty gold, sat easy, 

Sailed right up the grade and into Rockinghorse 

Like the earth was his and the waters under the earth. 
Whereupon her father warns her, 

Mind your maidenhood. ... 

That ain’t no common folks, he’s company boss. 

“Mind your own maidenhood, Pop,” she said to him 

“He’s packing a fine big hulk of a colored lady. 

She'll be roiling the whites of her eyes around for someone.” 
And John Dorn’s colored cook, Thedus, who comes bouncing 
along behind him in the back seat, “with a goldscale riding hard 
on her jellied bosom,” wails when she sees a bit of gold-leaf 
plastered on his sweaty forehead: 

“Oh you goan to turn 

Under these eyes to a bellerin golden calf 

Oh an I folluh you thu the wildeness, 

Oh an suffuh the gallopin wind upon me 

To behole the mark of the beass’” 


“Oh hush up, Thedus,” 
He told her gaily. “You were sired by a hardshell Baptist 
Out of a jungle-cat.” 


The descriptive lines are serious and often beautiful. The 
plot progresses with correct technical detail to tell how the steam 
dredges failed and went down under the water, how the remote- 
control millionaires who owned the mines refused their operators 
enough money to salvage the dredges and tried to shift the ex- 
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pense to stockholders or even to the dredgers themselves, how 





spoiled Alicia, the owner's daughter, loses her man to Leafy Buf- = 
fin when he resigns his job as “company boss” and decides | Rin, 
to enter mountain life through “the horny gate.” less 
The poetic method seems to serve the theme except in the | flies 
snatches of conversation between John Dorn and his city sweet- = 
heart. These seem burlesqued, perhaps for deliberate contrast | gett 
with the mountain-talk. ; , | per! 
Jessica Nelson North som 

( 


mai 
“ANGELIC PERSPECTIVES” | 


Planets and Angels, by Eugene Jolas. Cornell College Chapbooks, | + 
No. 14. The English Club of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. | sh 


In the introduction to his new book, Planets and Angels, Eu- | 
° as 
gene Jolas, better known as editor and translator than as poet, | 


explains what he means by “Verticalism.” He says, “It is time <s 
for a spiritual revolution, for a new and dynamic myth, for the Bx 
vision of a celestial imagination.” “Poetry is prayer,” he says. a 
“Poetry is a dream of flying.” “It is Cardinal Newman’s ‘illa- 1: 
tive sense,’ the belief in a higher reality, the belief in angelic pe 
perspectives, the belief in the existence of God and a supernatural | e 
universe of higher beings.” “Poetry is another form of mysti- i 


cism. It is the ‘night,’ as understood by the great (sic) visionary 
St. John of the Cross. The mystic phenomenon of ecstasy is " 


: ae ‘ me m 

the poet’s means of cognition also. For the expression of this 

continuous law of ascension, language must be deprived of its af 
ir 


journalistic, sociological, materialistic appendages.” 
These are keys. The thirty-five poems which follow illus- 
trate the thesis. This is a special kind of poetry. It exists in 
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thin air and takes us thither. It is in the Crashaw, Vaughan, 
King realm, but airier, with less substance, less direct emotion, 
less body, if so vague a generalization can be allowed. Its bird 
flies in its own way on its own plane, on a valid track for 
poetry. These poems make a richer impression when sensed to- 
gether than when sensed singly. There is no single poem which 
perfects the thesis. But they are all impressionable, and give 
sometimes a joyful music. 

Only one person is mentioned, Scriabine, once. An angelic 
machinery, with a main but undefined angel named Lumor, and 
a counterpart, “the dancing dwarf Lumenella,” operates in the 
poems without undue intrusion on the music. There is not the 
metaphysic of a Yeatsian A Vision behind the poems; nothing 
so fundamental as a Miltonic eschatology; and nothing so deep 
as Blake. But the poems can please by their insistence, unusual 
at this time, on other-worldliness. The poet flies with Lumor 
into planetland “And always around us this devastation of music 

This music of the cherubic flight.” Upward he goes into 
star-flash “Over the white hills of ether.” “The enigma of the 
dream is being solved / In the glitter-flight of miraculous com- 
prehensions.”” 

Jolas is ingenious with compounds and new words. Let the 


hese at his leisure. The critic may exercise 


scholar appraise t 
upon “We midnight-blue into sleep”; or on phrases like “glim- 
mer-glasting,” “a smargd-herb-brush in windclang,” “He flout- 
lashes the larval beings”; or weigh terms like “floom,” “shiller- 
ing,” or “flish” (exploited as “flishflash”), and Joyceisms such 
as “beachfoamwarm” or “timenaughtwinging.” There is sleep ‘in 
a hut of glass /It is the deepnight of sapphire-song.” In this 
fabulous realm “Angels hand us gleamcups.” 
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So there are beautiful images, planes, and places in Jolas’ aerial Th 
world. The poems seem to write themselves out of a natural and | 
spiritual compulsion, and each poem is short, and all contend quent 
in a specific projected medium and can give a special pleasure from 


where you are not forced to set them against all the poetry you 
know. Here is something good to read in these times: 
Our souls are shaken into wonder 


History collapses 
We go back to the sonant principle. 


Richard Eberhart 








Hi 
FRAGMENTARY, INTENSE meni 
Poems, by William Pillin. James A. Decker Press. 

The tense architectural patterns of this first volume remain qT 
satisfied with being tense and architectural: the poet draws the indi 
city’s telephone wires—“the spirals and verticals of proletarian 
slums”—without suggesting that they might be connected to T 
anything so concrete as a couple of city telephone poles. Thus, | the 
while individual pieces are lucid, the final impression of the vol. | He 
ume is one of abstractness and indirectness; of a fragmentary and | ut 
occasionally hurried inspiration. | tot 

But there are no poems in the volume without color and sharp- | cha! 
ness, and A Lamp on the Plain possesses also totality and con- siOr 
sistency. Folksong is representative of the music that even the | 
less solid pieces possess: ae 

Jud; 


Listeners in the wind whose lungs have felt 
salt of the ocean and the prairie tang; 

whose traveled minds, like far-flung tides, 
embrace the rugged slopes and broken fields 
of this tremendous land. 




















Fragmentary, Intense 


The poet's efforts at revolutionary verse are more declamatory 
and less convincing than is the explanatory tone of those fre- 
quent pieces which contradict him by bearing the plea of escape 
from industrialization: 


Be not caught in the terrible maze 

of traffic & lights & excavations 

& a million books & a million songs 

& dances in which only the feet whirl 

& kisses in which only the lips feel 

& autos & ugly clothing & 

methods & fashions & attitudes. 

Better to have only a pot and a basket 
than be distracted by tension of numbers. 


He explains himself more simply than he explains “this tre- 
mendous land.” 


I had so little in my childhood that my love 
grew great as in proportion 


The cause for his fear “of traffic & lights & excavations” is 
indicated: 
We wanted to feel at home somewhere 
This poet's virtues and defects appear to remain approximately 
the same as those which characterized his verse of a decade ago. 
He still possesses intensity without immediacy, freshness with- 
out originality, and protest without rebellion. He lends surprise 
to the most familiar language, yet remains imitative; he still pur- 
chases sparkle at the price of relevance, and leaves a final impres- 
sion of evasiveness. 
Have I sung a dying song, without refrain? 
he asks uneasily in the book’s final line. This reviewer should 


judge that he has. Nelon Alegees 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY IMAGIST 


The Poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth, edited from the Journals 
by Hyman Eigerman. Columbia University Press. 

In The Second Common Reader Virginia Woolf says of Dor- 
othy Wordsworth: “One feels the suggestive power which is the 
gift of the poet rather than of the naturalist.” Mr. Eigerman 
gives convincing verification to this statement. The “poetry” 
of Dorothy Wordsworth is at once so clear and accurate in its 
imagery, so void of devices and didacticism, that in some ways 
she is more readable today than her famous brother. She has 
no conflict or thesis to expound. Her conception of nature, 
though often anthropomorphic, is never pantheistic. 

Between her feelings and the pen nothing has been added or 
subtracted. This extreme naiveté makes her random observa- 
tions startlingly alive: 


He had no hat on, 

And only had a grey plaid wrapped about him. 
It is nothing to describe, 

But on a bare moor, 

Alone with his sheep, 

Standing as he did 

In utter quietness 

And silence. . . . 


A straightforward use of the English language, an absence of 
all self-consciousness or elaboration, make the reading of these 
prose-poetry selections a satisfying if somewhat rarified experi- 
ence. Every word is aimed squarely at the object and every figure 
is inseparable from the image. The rustic life seldom becomes 
sentimental in her hands, because she never makes judgments. 
She is forever the observer, economical and precise 

But this precision is not always poetry, or even imaginative 
prose. Mr. Eigerman is more than a little deluded by his en- 
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A Nineteenth-century Imagist 


thusiasm when he devotes an entire page to: 


I saw a robin 
Chasing a scarlet butterfly. 


Several other inclusions are equally pointless. Some of the 
selections, with too much prose rhythm and prose thought, are 
decidedly uncomfortable in their new form. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Eigerman has given an adequate, though sometimes 
uncritical, treatment of the peculiar beauty in Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Journals. She is not unique and she is not great. But 
she is one of the few in the large army of naturalist-poets who 
could occasionally see nature, not only with much devotion and 
much accuracy, but with equal artistry. 


Marian Castleman 


NEWS NOTES 


HILE it is not true that our best poets are also novelists, it is 
strikingly apparent that some of our finest novelists are, or at 
one time were, poets. Here, for example, is a list of some of this season’s 
outstanding prose books, all by writers who received early publication in 
POETRY: The Pilgrim Hawk, by Glenway Wescott; In the Money, by 
William Carlos Williams; For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Heming- 
way; The Ox-Bow Incident, by Walter Van Tilburg Clark; The Crazy 
Hunter, by Kay Boyle; The Big Sea (an autobiography), by Langston 
Hughes; Light Sons and Dark, by David Cornel De Jong; Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Dog, by Dylan Thomas; The Blaze of Noon, by Rayner 
Heppenstall; Trees of Heaven, by Jesse Stuart; Sergeant Lamb’s America, 
by Robert Graves 
The truth is that many young writers, perhaps the majority, begin 
their careers by writing poetry, and it is important that their best efforts 
receive encouragement. ‘That is one of the principal reasons why this 
magazine is published. Appreciation or the lack of it, during those early 
years, is a critical matter. Moreover, the writing of poetry is a field 
in which the temptat to adulterate and commercialize hardly exists. 
It requires a concentration and discipline which invariably have good 
results in the writer's future work. At this time of year when so many 
books of all kinds iven and received, it seems appropriate to restate 
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one of the first articles of our credo: To support poetry is to encourage them 
all good writing. than 
the a 

An interesting note on the Irish poets comes from Denis Devlin of becos 
the Irish Legation at Washington, one of the younger Irish poets. Mr. brigt 
Devlin says that a shift is taking place in Irish poetry, which in recent M 
years has been dominated by a group which might be called the agricul- | alle 
tural poets. These poets, following certain phases of Yeats’s work, have } Fran 
been interested in the sophisticated ballad, in the Irish country rather than | Unit 
the city, and in the assonance and lighter movement of Gaelic meters | but 
transferred into English verse. A new group of younger poets, of which lishi 
Mr. Devlin himself is one—others are Samuel Beckett, Donagh Mc- | guag 
Donagh, Niall Montgomery, and Brian Coffey—is now, however, win- form 


ning a hearing in the leading magazines. Their work is urban and 
sociological in emphasis. 

We have been hearing good reports of the group of poets who meet 
for reading and discussion under the leadership of Lawrence Hart in 


San Francisco. Jeanne McGahey writes: “The purpose of the group is } H 
the discovery and development of new principles in poetry and the fur- | mos 
thering of those already established by modern writers. This sounds poet 
rather pedantic: actually I believe this group is doing something both five 
unusual and valid.” the 
The Poetry Society of Georgia sends us its list of prizes offered dur- poe’ 
ing the coming months. Three prizes of $25 and one of $50, as well nex 
as a number of smaller prizes awarded only to members, will be given J 
in monthly contests between now and April 15th. Poems submitted tim 
must not exceed one hundred lines. For a copy of the rather complex Psa 
tules, apply to the Chairman of the Committee on Prize Awards, Miss r 
Margaret M. Curtis, 20 East Gaston St., Savannah, Ga. The first con- Un 
test, which is for a poem inspired by the sea, closes January 15th. Pos 
Vice Versa, P. O. Box 583, Grand Central Annex, New York City, ] 
is a new bi-monthly verse magazine edited by Harry Brown and Dunstan anc 
Thompson, two young poets who were first published in POETRY. The phe 
verse section of the first issue is pretty consistently dull, in spite of the | ( 
presence of such luminaries as Conrad Aiken, W. H. Auden, and George in 
Barker, but the prose section works hard to make up for it. Messrs. | 
Thompson and Brown hit out lavishly at various eminent poets and the , we 
magazines that print them: “All, all of them, fakers, frauds, and counter- 
feits, all of them must be destroyed.” Only “the pure in heart” will nai 
escape “destruction” and be admitted into the charmed circle. For “Vice sck 
Versa is edited for a few, a very few, intelligent and discerning people, 
and we'll thank all others to keep their distance.” And so on. The tn 
editors have succeeded not only in their avowed purpose of entertaining 
themselves but in amusing the reader as well; however, aside from make- Hi 
up and typography, the too obvious effort to imitate New Verse has served sh 
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them badly. It reminds us that Mr. Geoffrey Grigson had something more 
than a malevolent wit—he had a string of interesting new writers. And 
the attitude of contempt toward American poetry, while it is no doubt a 
becoming protective pose for Oxonian small fry, seems merely not quite 
bright when adopted by the Harvard genus. 

Mr. James Minish sends us a statement about a “school of poetry” 
called “The Syllabus,” with headquarters at 40714 Wilkerson Street, 
Frankfort, Ky., which will represent “the literary central and southeastern 
United States.” We do not exactly understand all Mr. Minish has to say, 
but we gather that among the aims of the new movement are “estab- 
lishing a 20th-century classical style,” furthering “the unitization of lan- 
guage throughout the world,” and “declaring an independence from all 
forms of government.” 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


HOWARD BAKER was born in Philadelphia in 1905 but has lived 
most of his life in California, where he was a member of the group of 
poets headed by Yvor Winters at Stanford. He now holds one of the 
five Briggs-Copeland Instructorships created recently at Harvard to foster 
the simultaneous practice of writing and teaching. A selection from his 
poetry will be published in New Directions’ “Poet of the Month Series” 
next spring. 

J. CALDER JOSEPH, of New Rochelle, N. Y., appeared here for the first 
time in January 1940. A book of his poems, Narration With a Red 
Pianc, was published last year. 

DAVID DAICHES, a young British poet and critic, is on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. He is the author of a recent book of criticism, 
Poetry and the Modern World. 

PARKER TYLER, of New York City, has contributed to POETRY, Lise 
and Letters Today, Partisan Review, etc. A book of his poems, The Meta- 
phor in the Jungle, ~ rac been published. 

GRACE BAER HOLLOWELL, who has appeared often since 1927, lives 
n Edinburg, Texas. 

EMMA GRAY TRIGG, of Richmond, Va., is the author of a recent book 
of poems, After Ed 

FLORENCE $. EDSALL has appeared three times before under her m naiden 

ame, Florence S. Small. She teaches English in a Philadelphia high 
school. 

In addition to Mr. Baker, the following poets appear here for the first 
ume: 

KATINKA LOESER, a young Chicago writer, was educated at Mount 
Holyoke and the Us niversity of Chicago. After a few years of teaching, 
she is now studying aviatio 
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AUGUSTINE BOWE is a Chicago lawyer. The poems printed in this 
issue are his first published work in verse form. 

JOHN C. BEATTY, of Portland, Ore., was born in Washington, D. C, 
and is now in his senior year at Princeton, where he is an editor of The 
Nassau Literary Magazine. 

IVAN GOLL is a well-known Swiss poet who has lived for many years 
in Paris and is now living in New York. His original character John 
Landless (Jean Sans Terre) is the subject of several of his books of verse. 

Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Miss Castleman have ap- 
peared previously: 

HAROLD ROSENBERG, the New York poet and critic, is at present 
an editor of the National Office of the WPA Writers’ Program in Wash- 
ington. WELDON KEES, of Denver, is Director of the Bibliographical 
Center for Research. ELIZABETH ATKINS, of the University of Minne- 
sota faculty, is the author of The Poet’s Poet and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Her Times. JESSICA NELSON NORTH, formerly associate editor of 
POETRY, is the author of two books of poems, A Prayer Rug and The 
Long Leash. RICHARD EBERHART is on the faculty of St. Mark’s School. 
He will soon publish a new book of poetry. NELSON ALGREN, of Chi- 
cago, is a member of the New Anvil staff and contributes poems and 
stories to magazines. MARIAN CASTLEMAN is working for her Master's 
degree at the University of Chicago, and is on the staff of The Library 
Quarterly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Under One Roof, by Agnes Lee. Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 
In Plato’s Garden: Poems 1928-39, by Lincoln Fitzell. Alan Swallow, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 
Special Laughter, by Howard Nutt. James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 
Detour to Destiny, by Donald J. Paquette. James A. Decker. 
Where Find Sanctuary, by Arthur Inman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Any Century, by Patti Broadhurst. Dial Press. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
Five Young American Poets: George Marion O’Donnell, Randall Jarrell, 
John Berryman, Mary Barnard, W. R. Moses. New Directions. 
American Writing. Prose and Verse. James A. Decker. 
Poetry and the Modern World, by David Daiches. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Some Memories of W. B. Yeats, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 
The Living Chaucer, by Percy V. D. Shelly. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 


[Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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